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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


|| ““Mape Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


Oils, Tanning Materials, Etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J., Bayway, N. J., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AKG 


Acid, Alizarine, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
Intermediates etc. 


Edgewater, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO. 





Acid and Sulphur Colors, Softeners, Finishers’ and 
Tanning Materials, etc. 


a 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
in Basle, Switzerland 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Synthetic Indigo and the famous “Ciba” and “Cibanone” 
Fast Vat Dyes, etc. 
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G 
| | | Cedar and Washington Streets 
} NEW YORK 
| DYES FOR 
ea WOOL 
| | COTTON 
| | - INDIGO SILK 
: VAT BLUES PAPER 


VAT PINK 


LEATHER 
VAT YELLOW 
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| | Commonwealth Color &Chemical Co. 





Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


i DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
ee BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
i ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


: For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
: Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
| : Dryers. 


| MAIN OFFICE: 

Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets ¢ 

| Brooklyn, N. Y, Cae C 
i Cable Address: Codes Used: C 

| Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


: All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 
i 


Samples, prices and information on request 
| Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 





| NEWPORT COLORS 
| VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Brown B B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G CD Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 


These are all now available as pastes and correspond in 
other respects to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
tion. 


Others which will be ready in the next few weeks are 


Newport Anthrene Yellow G Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD 


After a Long Wait, the Senate Is Again in Session, with 
an Exceedingly Serious Outlook for the Dye Bill Ahead 


6c EADY, Industry?” 
R “Ready. ’ 


“Ready, Obstructionists : 

“Well rather.” 

The shrill blast of the whistle caused 
the thousands in the packed stands to 
grip their seats breathlessly as, amid 
an intense silence, the two teams moved 
forward and the Dye bill, propelled by 
the toe of Captain Longworth, shot out 
and up into the full light of the after- 
noon sun which beamed beneficently 
down on Congress field. The game 
was on! 

The Obstructionists, heroes of many 
a hard-fought contest, received the 
kick-off on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee line. In the opening § scrim- 
mages, Moore, attempting to buck the 
inevitable, was promptly hurled to 
earth by Frusher, finally losing the bili 
on downs. Industry tried straight tac- 
tics and, failing to make an impression, 
resorted to a lateral pass, Choate to 
Herty. and followed this up with a 
brilliant forward pass to Longworth, 
who carried the bill well into Congres- 
sional territory before being halted 


There followed a brief discussion as to 
whether this pass was completed, which 
was finally agreed to, Moore bitterly 
protesting the decision. Steady ground 
gaining, followed by another pass, 
Longworth to Watson, landed the bill 
on the Senate line. The kicking of 
Moore featured this phase of the con- 
test. 


In the following period the Obstruc- 
tionists succeeded in carrying the bill 
clear back through the Finance Com- 
mittee into the Finance Subcommittee, 
where the Industry rallied and fought 
desperately but for a while could not 


gain. Seeing their chance, the Ob- 
structionists essayed a pass from a 
War Legislation Abolishment forma- 


tion which was, however, intercepted 
by Penrose behind the goal line, effect- 
ing a “safety.” The bill was again put 
in play and the Industry punted, Wat- 
son recovering in the Obstructionists’ 
territory, the Senate. Given the bill, 
this sterling player promptly made fif- 
teen vards around the end of a perfect 
day, but on the next play was tripped 
by the Treaty, acting as interference. 
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More scrimmaging followed, with 
neither side being able to score, the pe- 
riod ending with the bill in the center 
of the field. 

In the third period a difficult but 
well executed pass over the old line 
politicians, Watson to Frelinghuysen, 
netted a substantial gain for Industrv. 
Following this up with another rush, 
however, the latter was thrown for a 
loss of six months by Thomas,* King 
and Moses aiding to smother the play 


with threatened amendmenis. Inaction 
was substituted for Progress. The Ob- 


structionists elected to receive all kicks, 
and the public kicked about the time 
out for the election. Thomas was ven- 
alized for holding but claimed it was 
legal in the days when he used to play 
on the Colorado Textile School eleven. 

Score: Nothing-Nothing. 

Now for the Fourth Period! At 
last, after what has seemed an almost 
interminable wait, Congress is again in 
session. For the past six months ali 
Governmental business has been tied up 
while the Presidential campaign has 
held full sway. Now it is over, and 
there remain nearly four vears before 
our Jaw-makers need again be afflicted 
with such violent self-censciousness 
that they find it necessary to shelve 
every single contentious topic for fear 
of political consequences. This may 
possibly be long enough ta enable them 
to settle down and get at the Dye bill. 

The Second session of the present 
Congress broke up last Spring with a 
known majority in the Senate favoring 
the passage of the Dye bill. The result 
of the election should have strength- 
ened that majority, if anything. Sen- 
ator Thomas, arch filibuster, has failed 
of re-election, but he has plenty of time 
to do considerable damage before he re- 
turns to his native cotton plantations. 
Only if consideration of the measure 
be postponed until after March 4+ can 
his opposition be eliminated. Neverthe- 
less, since this opposition has always 
been far more violent than sound, and 
his results achieved by taking advan- 
iage of the rules of the Senate rather 





*An authority on textile subjects.—Ed. 
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than by actual influence exerted upon 
the Senate body, he need not be greatly 
feared as a stumbling block—accord- 
ing to present indications. 

But trouble is ahead. Reports have 
begun to drift in from Washington to 
the effect that no action will be taken 
on the bill during the present short ses- 
sion. It is said that many of the Re- 
publicans are opposed to the license 
plan as passed by the House, while the 
Iemocrats, of course, will not permit 
themselves willingly to be apprehended 
in the act of voting for a tariff bill, de- 
spite the fact that their own leader ad- 
vocated the strongest kind of protection 
for the dye industry. 

A dispatch from Washington de- 
clares that friends of the measure who 
supported it last Spring are believed to 
be somewhat handicapped by apparent 
facts that have been developed indi- 
cating that the German dyestuff indus- 
try is not in very good shape; that there 
are no large stocks of dyestuffs there 
tc flood this country with, and that the 
daily production of dyestuffs in Ger- 
many is only 10 t® 30 per cent of the 
pre-war production. It is stated that a 
feeling is gaining ground that the need 
for protective legislation for the Amer- 
ican dye industry in the immediate fu- 
ture is not so apparent as it was six 
months or a year ago. 

All very well, and nevertheless and 
notwithstanding. Is it not known that 
the Germans are industriously concen- 
trating upon the very colors that Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been produc- 
ing right along, and that when the bars 
are let down and a market thereby as- 
sured, it will not take the German or- 
ganizations long to increase production 
to almost any degree desired? And 
further, is it not known that a compar- 
ison of German prices with American 
costs of production yields a contrast 
that would make any kind of a tariff 
which could be written and passed seem 
puny and futile: And lastly, what are 
the German dye barons saying to each 
other and to all who will listen? Thev 


are gleefully and confidently boasting 
that they will have American dye mar- 
kets at their mercy again. 
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They know full well that this they 
cannot do if the American manufac- 
turers are protected by a temporary 
licensing system. Their hope lies in 
the rejection of this means of defense 
and the adoption of a tariff. It is only 
out of their hope that they can gull 
Americans into believing that they are 
in a bad way, and that there is nothing 
to fear from them, that their predic- 
tion arises. They do not say: “We 
shall reconquer American markets ij 
the Senate is sufficiently blind to neg- 
lect the weapon ready at hand.” They 
merely state that they will again domi- 
nate American markets, and leave it to 
some Senators to decide that they must 
be indulging in mere bravado and hence 
are not dangerous. 

Opponents of the Dye bill will argue, 
according to items in the press, that the 
growth of the American dye industry 
furnishes sufficient proof that special 
protection is not necessary at this time. 
They will point to increasing exports 
of dyes, to the increasing variety of 
dyes being produced in this country, 
and to the formation of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, seeking 
to demonstrate thereby that the indus- 
try is no longer an infant industry in 
need of nursing by the Government. 
Senator Penrose persists in his insane 
tendency to classify the Dye bill with 
tariff legislation, and he will, it is ex- 
pected, be foremost among those who 
will try to have the measure made a 
part of the general tariff program to 
be taken up by the Republicans next 
Spring. 

Absurdity, surely, can go no further. 
It is difficult to refrain from strong 
language when contemplating igno 
rance so colossal. Well may _ the 
German dye men laugh secretly in their 
sleeves at their good friends in the 
United States Senate who have learned 
nothing from one of the most terrible 
lessons ever given the world in the ne- 
eessity for self-reliance and prepared- 
ness in all branches of industrial and 
military science. What these fatuous 
and well-meaning blunderers do not 
perceive is the fact that, just as Amer- 
ican dye makers, backed by American 
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capital, have hesitated to “go the limit” 
in the way of research and experimen- 
tation necessary to complete their list 
of types until they knew what the fu- 
ture held in store for them, so have the 
Germans not plunged too deeply with 
an eye to American markets as long as 
the latter were protected by war legis- 
lation. 

They do not seem to understand that 
such progress as the American indus- 
try has accomplished thus far has been 
due to a protective system more rigid 
and cumbersome—and more exasperat- 
ing to consumers—than the licensing 
system would ever be. 

To-day Germany can easily compete 
with us in foreign markets and could 
within a year utterly wipe out Amer- 
ican participation in American markets 
if unrestricted by anything except 3 
tariff. Had the American manufac- 
turers known positively a year or more 
ago that they would be guaranteed a 
chance to develop their plans for a cer- 
tain definite period of time, there would 
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Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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to-day be many more vat colors offered, 
at reasonable prices, than is the case at 
present. 

In the face of facts which prove be- 
yond argument that a tariff will not 
protect the American industry, any at- 
tempt to make the Dye bill part ofa 


tariff program or include it in a 
“blanket” measure, is little short of 
sheer madness. 


It is a hazardous game that the op- 
ponents of licensing would be playing. 
In their eagerness to prove their own 
dogmatic assertion that it is “unneces- 
sary” they overlook completely the fact 
that should they be wrong it will entail 
much distress among those who have 
invested heavily in the dye industry, 
and that many of these must go under 
before an embargo of some sort could 
finally be procle imed and become effec- 
tive; whereas by adopting the licensing 
system they do no h»rm to 
spare themselves the risk of 
laughed at for all time for their tna- 
bility to grasp some simple economic 
facts not beyond the mental capacity 
of a mere schoolboy. If the present 
industry should collapse by reason of 
their stupidity, the entire building-up 
process would eventually have to be 
gone through with again, under condi- 
tions which could not make it other 
than disagreeable for dye users. And 
finally, they overlook the fact that the 
majority of dye users, who are the ones 
to be pleased in the end, favor strong 
protection which will enable them to 
use foreign colors until American man- 
ufacturers can take over the burden. 

3ecause we chose to mix in a few 
football terms in the opening para- 
graphs, by way of imparting a seasonal 
flavor and recalling to mind the present 
situation without undue boredom on the 
part of the reader, please let no one 
conclude that The Reporter is not in 
deadly earnest on this question, and 
that a verv serious crisis in the affairs 
of the dve and textile industries is ap- 
proaching. To borrow one more term 
from the parlance of the gridiron, what 


anyone ind 


being 


is wanted now is a touchdown. It will 
not come without united effort. Team- 
work is the secret, in this, as in any 
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game. The Dye bill has not passed be- 
vond the ken of any of us; no one must 
imagine that the entire responsibility 
now rests wih those who have it in 
charge. 

lor the last time, 
Senator 


WRITE to your 
and tell him you want action, 
soon if Remar but decided action 
sooner or later looking to the adoption 
of a euailae system for the protection 
of * oe, which vitally concerns 


you, Dye User, and you, Mr. Dye 
Mz e ‘el you, Mr. Citizen of what- 
ever calling. 


A false sense of security on your part 
broadens the secret smile of the Ger- 
man dye baron, who is itching to make 
his own terms with you for dyestuffs 
and see you without adequate means of 
defense fifty or a hundred vears from 
now if he should again take it into his 
head to try and spread Deutschland 
uber Alles. 

The supporters of the Dye bill need 
YOUR personal backing; they need to 
be able to say: “I have received ten 
thousand letters from dye consumers, 
employers and employees, urging the 
passage of this Dye bill.” 

That is the kind of talk the Senate 
will heed quicker than any other. If 
something happens to the Dye bill, and 
vou have not done your part in promot- 
ing its welfare, you will have only your 
own apathy to blame. 


TEXTILE INTERESTS UNITE 
TO STEM CANCELLA- 
TION TIDE 


Effect Organization Pledged to Up- 
hold Uniform Contract 


Preparations for the first organ- 
ized, united blow at the evils result- 
ing from contract cancellations in the 
textile industries were put under way 
at a mass meeting held last Wednes- 
day in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of upwards of seventy tex- 
tile and allied associations east of the 
Mississippi. Results included prelim- 
inary steps in the organization of a 
“National Bureau of Commercial 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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THEIR CHRISTMAS VISION 


Racked and torn with the scourge of tuberculosis thousands 
of unhappy homes have but one Y uletide hope—one year ’round 
visiton—victory over this disease which is sapping mother, father 
and baby lives. 

Each penny Christmas Seal you buy brings help that much 
nearer to them—a vision realized. 
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Tuberculosis 


For sale in booths —and stores—everywhere—by over one 
thousand local and state tuberculosis associations. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth 
of the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased 
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“PROTECTION BY LAW, NOTA 
BOARD”! 


Every once in a while we like to 
introduce our readers to a particularly 
horrendus example of the ghastly ig- 
norance regarding the meaning of our 
coal-tar chemical industries which af- 
flicts certain elements of the daily 
press. Here, for instance, is a good 
one, taken from the editorial columns 





of the Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette 
Bulletin, which, under the heading 
“Protection by Law, Not a Board,” 


holds forth thus: 

“Dr. Charles H. Herty, noted chem- 
ist, continues his strong advocacy of 
a protection on dyestuffs. 

“The Republican party is with Dr. 
Herty on that proposition, but not by 
way of a dyestuffs commission au- 
thorized to permit or prohibit dye im- 
portations according to its own auto- 
cratic fancy. 

“Dyestuffs should be pratected, just 
as all other American products need- 
ing it are protected, and that is by 
customs duties measured by the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

“This is achieved by law, while the 
commission permit system which was 
brought forward some time ago is a 

resort to government by men, and we 
have had too much of that under Mr. 
Wilson. 

“It is not American.” 

We believe that we can safely state 
without fear of contradiction that this 
editor has never read the Dye bill and 
has read very little about the contro- 
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versy which has been under way for 
more than a year and a half. 

The licensing part of the bill pro- 
vides for government by Jaw, not by 
men. The editor’s own heading states 
the case correctly. The power of per- 
mission or prohibition will not lie 
with whatever body is selected to ad- 
minister this law, and the duties are 
sharply defined. There can be no ex- 
ercise of autocratic power in the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of applications 
for licenses, action on which is pre- 
determined ‘by the proposed statute. 
Our customs officers do not decide 
what goods are to come in free and 
what must pay duty. Our policemen 
do not lay down the municipal, State 
and Federal rules which govern our 
conduct. They simply enforce them. 

The members of the Tariff Com- 
mission will bear the same’ relation 
to the provisions of the Dye bill. 
Their only duty will be to see to it 
that the rules are not violated, and to 
take steps to bring about punishment 
of violators or would-be violators. 

We wonder—or rather we do not 
wonder—if the editor has any idea of 
what the difference is between the 
cost of production of dyestuffs here 
and in Germany. The latest quota- 
tion of exchange rates for the Ger- 
man mark shows it to be approxi- 
mately one-sixteenth of its normal 
value in dollars. Imagine our own 
dollar depreciated in value propor- 
tionately and we find it to be worth 
about six cents—which would mean 
paying fifty cents for a newspaper and 
anywhere from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half for a Sunday newspaper. 


Let the editor imagine a foreign 
country trying to devise a tariff which 
would keep our products out of their 
markets at that rate! What would 
seem a ruinously high price to us 
would be “dirt cheap” to the foreign 
purchaser. And, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that foreign labor is 
cheaper under any circumstances than 


ours, let him write a tariff schedule, 
which could be passed by the Senate, 


that would protect the American dye 
industry from German competition. 
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There used to be two classes of 
arguments provoked by the mention 
f the infant American dye industry. 
The first was over the question of 
whether or not it was actually a vital 
necessity tu the country. This argu- 
iment has entirely disappeared, even 
irom the Senate. The second class 
had to do with means for preserving 
it to the nation. Our editor evidently 
is proceeding upon the assumption 
that we must have the industry, but 
that the ordinary methods which 
might be applied to any industry will 
prove effective in this case. But they 
won't, and you simply can’t get away 
from it. 

Protection of the dye industry can 
only be achieved by a licensing law, 
while the various tariff systems which 
have been proposed are a resort to 
the substitution of vague, impractical 
dreaming for alert economic legisla- 
tion, and we have had too much of 
that from Senator Moses. 

Our editor is not really bad at heart. 

He is not educated. 


COLORS iireciStiphur 
INTERMEDIATES 
HYDROSULPHITES 
SIZING MATERIALS 
COTTON FINISHES 
TURKEY RED OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


ABOVE PRODUCTS ARE THE MANUFACTURE OF 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


HAMETZ és 


One-lwenty“Wwo Hudson Street, New York City. 


Boston Philadelphia 


Charlotte 
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NEW YORK TEXTILE SCHOOL 
INTRODUCES INNOVATION 
IN TUITION 

For the first time in the history of 
any textile school, a new course in the 
study of world markets for every 
branch of the textile industry is being 
given at the Textile Evening Trade 
School, 124 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, without charge. All for- 
eign markets that have been exploited 
by foreign manufacturers and export- 
ers will be exhaustively covered, in- 
cluding the various methods em- 
ployed by the leading houses, the 
terms granted, the financial and bank- 
ing facilities necessary and the mar- 
keting, packing and routing. A com- 
parison will be made between Amer- 
ican and British methods, pointing 
out the features wherein Great Brit- 
ain has been particularly successful, 
and why. The different requirements 
of foreign importers of textiles, em- 
bracing the construction, colors, fin- 
ish and widths of the actual fabrics 
will be gone over in class. Special 


CoO 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark. N. J. 
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Providence Chicago 
San Francisco 
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emphasis will be laid upon the pos- 
sibility of opening new markets and 
the various changes of methods that 
have been suggested. 

The field is one of the largest and 
most successful of any of the branches 
of foreign trade and affords a valu- 
able opportunity to all those inter- 
ested in any phase of textiles, that is, 
cotton silks, woolens, knit 
goods, ete., domestic or export, to 
“vet in early,” and obtain first hand 


goods, 


knowledge of one of the branches of 
foreign trade in which America prom- 
ises to be supreme. 


TEXTILE MEN UNITE 


(Continued from page 8.) 
Contract,” with Col. John P. Wood, 
of the \VWorsted Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as temporary chairman pend- 


ing completion of arrangements. The 
new body, which will virtually be an 
“association of associations,” will in- 
clude among its principal activities 
the following: 

To prescribe such uniform condi- 
tions of sale as shall effectuate the 
purposes of the Bureau. 

To establish a uniform type of com- 
mercial contract, to provide for arbi- 
tration of all disputes arising under 
such contracts. 

To provide rules of procedure for 
the arbitration of such contracts and 
the enforcement thereof. 

To encourage a mutual respect for 
such contracts. 

To conduct a campaign of publicity 
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emphasizing the evil consequences 
arising from the cancellation or other 
breach of contract between buyer and 
seller. 

To endeavor to effect such neces- 
sary and desirable changes in State 
and national laws as are essential to 
the just enforcement of contracts and 
to uphold the integrity of American 
business ethics. 

‘To endeavor to cause commercial 
rating agencies to incorporate in their 
reports a statement of the tendency 
toward cancellation of contracts of 
the firm reported. 

It was suggested that the following 
clause be made a part of all contracts: 

“This order is given and accepted 
with the mutual understanding that it 
is subject to all the conditions con- 
tained in the rules of the National 
Bureau of Commercial Contracts that 
are in effect on the date hereof.” 

Benjamin G. Paskus, attorney 
the Silk Association of America, 
sounded the keynote when he told 
those present that resolutions galore 
might be passed condemning the 
wholesale cancellation evil, and that 
each representative might go away 
from the meeting fairly bristling with 
indignation, without accomplishing 
one bit of practical good. 

Mr. Paskus then proceeded to de- 
scribe the means by which the broad 
silk industry began to fight the men- 
ace about a year ago, and declared 
that a plan had been evolved which 
was in successful operation to-day. 
Ile declared that a uniform contract, 
which should be fair to both wee 
and seller, must be drawn up, and 
that all elements of the sadantie ‘must 
agree to act together in insisting 
upon its universal use and the sub- 
mission of all pleas for cancellation to 
the central bureau. Such a plan, he 
averred, promoted friendly relations 
between the industry and customers, 
most of whom were willing to live up 
to their contracts if they could be sure 
that competitors would be made to do 
likewise. 

“Such a plan,” he continued, “does 
‘away with the ‘fake’ claim, for when 
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a man who is able to assume his ob- 
ligations but tries to wriggle out by 
telling a hard-luck story, simply be- 
cause he sees his competitors getting 
away with it, finds that he must sub- 
mit to a public investigation of his 
story, he will quickly withdraw from 
the spotlight unless he has a genuine 
claim.” Mr. Paskus added that it was 
not the desire of the industry to force 
customers who were legitimately “up 
against it” to the wall, and that the 
present plan, while it would not im- 
mediately banish the evil, would pre- 


vent its recurrence at some future 
date. 

Above all in effectiveness, he in- 
sisted, was the single item of pub- 
licity. 


It was agreed unanimously to ap- 
point Colonel Wood, who acted as 
chairman of the meeting, as the chief 
moving spirit to effect permanent or- 
ganization, and to this end he was 
authorized to appoint an organization 
committee consisting of twenty-five 
members, the names of whom have 
not as yet been announced. Ex- 
penses of the organization will be de- 
irayed by contributions ratably con- 
tributed by the constituent member- 
ship. 

Charles Hardy & Ruperti have 
been chartered in Manhattan with an 
active capital of $262,500 to handle 
oils, dyes and agricultural products, 
with 2,500 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 
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THE COLORS OF YOUR PA- 
TRIOTISM 


By SaMUEL Hopkins ADAMS 


Although not exactly “hot off the 
press,” the following article is one 
which we have been hopeful of pass- 
ing along to Reporter readers for 
some time past. Mr. Adams, who 
speaks through the medium of the 
General Federaiion Magazine, is no 
stranger to readers of fiction, while 
his work as an investigator of indus- 
trial subjects is likewise followed in- 
terestedly by many. He believes that 
the women of America can play an 
important part in securing prote ction 
of our dye industry—but here is his 
entertaining story: 


“The future peace of the world is 
more closely bound up with the suc- 
cess of the dye industry of America 
and of England than in any other 
measure before the world.” 

Lord Moulton, British 
member of the Reparation Commit- 
tee, to Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor 
of The Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry and an expert 
for the United States in the dye ne- 
gotiations in Paris. It is a chemist’s 
opinion, a technical opinion, but it 
rests upon a truth which the whole 
world learned from Germany, and 
learned barely in time: that the two 
most potent agencies of modern and 
of future warfare are direct deriva- 
tives of the business of manufactur- 
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ing colors—namely, high explosives 
and poison gases; that without these 
by-products of the manufacture of 
coal tar into dyes no nation could 
hope to defend itself successfully 
against an enemy possessing one or 


both of them. The ability to make 
war, therefore, depends upon the abil- 
ity to make dyes. And-the best 
chance to maintain peace is the power 
to make war. 

Germany well knew the war power 
of colors. Accordingly she monop- 
olized the dye industry of this coun- 
try and was well on the way to con- 
trol that of the whole world. That 
she will attempt it again, or that if 
she does not some other nation may, 
is at least a chance of the changing 
years. It is a chance that we cannot 
afford to take. We took it once; so 
did England and France; and we 
barely saved ourselves from our 
shortsightedness and neglect. 

Whether we shall run such a risk 
again depends largely, in fact chiefly, 
upon the women of the nation. For 
they are the color experts, the pickers 
and choosers of that which gives 
brightness and diversity to life. For 
this reason there has been a long- 
continued propaganda, never wholly 
lapsing and now showing ev ident 
signs of recurrence, to turn the Amer- 
ican woman against American dyes. 

Go back with me to the time when, 
shortly after the armistice, American 
trade was striving to readjust itself. 
‘ne of the foremost merchandising 
experts in the country stopped me 
one day in front of a Fifth Avenue 
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shop window and called to my atten- 
tion a sign on a heap of glowing silks: 


THESE GOODS ARE DYED 
with 
AMERICAN DYES 


“That,” he remarked, “is an exhi- 
bition of real commercial patriotism, 
and,” he added after a pause, “of 
courage.” 

“Patriotism in these days ought not 
to make any severe demands on one’s 
courage,” I answered. 

“Except in trade,” he supplement- 
ed, “that sign runs counter to a popu- 
lar feminine superstition. American 
women don’t believe in American 
colors.” 

“You'll have to explain that to me 
in words of one syllable,” said I. 

“It’s quite simple. They’ve 
Germanized on that one point. 


been 
Trade 


propaganda has been working on 
them for years, until they’re thor- 
oughly ‘sold’ on the idea that if it is 


German it'll stick, and if it’s Amer- 
ican it’ll fade.” 

“Ts there anything in it?” 

“Superstition, as I said; but a well- 
implanted superstition is as hard to 
get rid of as a thistle. It travels on 
the wind.” 

“Oh, it won't be hard to educate 
them out of that,’ I asserted, with a 
cheerful confidence born of certain of- 
ficial experience in combating Ger- 
man propaganda. 

That was some time ago, and my 
confidence is less cheerful than it was. 
Far from being educated out of her 
dye superstition, the American 
woman is still to a great extent ac- 
cepting it and passing it on to credu- 
lous ears—unwittingly playing the 
German trade game which only a 
little while since was the German war 
game. 

Shop salesmen report case after 
case of women—American women, 
not German women or German- 
American women—asking: “Can I 
be sure that this is dyed with Ger- 
man dyes?” Or, “If this is Amer- 
how do I know that the 
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color will stand?” Even the trade is 
still deceived; I have seen a recent 
letter from a woolen manufacturer 
(who should have known better, as 
will be seen later) regretting that 
\merican-dyed wools could not be 
sent out to the public with the as- 
surance of good service. All this is 
the fruit of a long campaign of subtle 
and sedulous deception. 

The campaign began long before 
the war was thought of, at least in 
this country (of course, Germany has 
for twenty years thought of the dye 
industry largely in terms of inevitable 
war and projected world-domination), 
and was a concomitant of the most 
corrupt and ruthless slaughter of 
American competition by German 
firms in the history of any trade. It 
was largely a “whispering” cam- 
paign, though publicity was employed 
in suitable mediums: and it developed 
— main lines: 


That only German dyes were re- 
liably fast: and that they were always 
fast. 

That American coal was chem- 
ically unsuited to the extraction of 
the coal-tar products from which 
practically all widely used dyes are 
made. 

That because of their skill and 
their secret formulas which no one 
else could obtain, German chemists 
alone could make reliable colors. 

The first is a lie. The second is a 
scientific absurdity. The third was 
jor a time a half-truth and lost that 
half when our chemists took over the 
German patents and formulas and 
made colors exactly as good and sta- 


ble as ever the Kaiser’s scientists 
made. And are making them to-day! 
To understand how the German 
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hues have so potently colored the 
American imagination, it is necessary 
to dip briefly into history. Up to the 
time of the war practically everything 
that your eyes rested upon, unless it 
was in the sky, in the trees, or in 
flowers (natural, not artificial ; for the 
imitation blossoms were German- 
hued) derived its color from German 
sources. Your vision was, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, or perhaps sub- 
consciously, Prussianized. As a nat- 
ural corollary your ear was receptive 
to the heresy that only German col- 
ors (which surrounded you on every 
side) were reliable. So the dye trade 
whisperers found ready acceptance 
for their propaganda. When the war 
in Europe closed the surface of the 
seas to German traffic, every manu- 
facturing line which called for color- 
ing matter faced a crisis. Long ago 
the cutthroat competition of the vast 
German dye trust (making high ex- 
plosives and poison gases as a vital 
by-product) had destroyed the Amer- 
ican dye industry. The cry went out 
for colors, colors, colors; any kind of 
colors which would keep trade going. 

What happened was, of course, an 
orgy of substitutions. The big tex- 
tile mills had small surpluses of Ger- 
man dyes. These were promptly 
used up. The desperate manufactur- 
ers fell back on their odds and ends. 
A half-barrel of this, a ten-pound can 
of that, a forgotten left-over of the 
other; junk which ordinarily might 
have lain about until some special use 
was found for it. Immediately it was 
seized upon and put to uses for which 
it was never intended and even less 
suited. 

Although we naturally think of 
dyes in terms of the brighter tints 
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which strike the eye—blue, red, yel- 
low—between 60 and 70 per cent of 
our dye demands are for black. Now, 
black. to fulfill requirements, should 
be fast to light (unfading), “clear” to 
the eye, and should not take on a 
different look in artificial light. The 
imported acid blacks which supplied 
us before the war lived up to these 
standards. When they were used up, 
manufacturers perforce turned to any 
makeshift. They used a class of dyes 
which were washproof but which 
were never intended for exposure to 
sunlight and couldn’t stand it. As 
lining to funeral caskets this class of 
dye serves excellently, or even for the 
inner lining of dresses. But when it 
was employed for dress goods ex- 
posed to sun, its life was brief and its 
end was dismal! Indignant women 
wearing suits which suggested that 
they had gone through a process of 
vegetable rust, besieged the stores, 
demanding variously explanations, 
money back and the blood of the pro- 
prietors. So the proprietor fell hack 
on the manufacturer and the manu- 
facturer said, “We're doing the best 
we can. Take these goods or noth- 
ing,” whereupon the proprietor, in 
self-defense, told his customers that 
he couldn’t guarantee colors any 
more, and if the customers asked why, 
he answered (too often without ade- 
quate explanation) that it was be- 
cause no more German dyes were 
coming over. 

Behold the German trade 
gandists’ golden opportunity! The 
whisper went forth: “You can never 
rely on American dyes.” 

But these weren’t American dyes at 
all! They were relics of German dyes 
put to the wrong use. 


propa- 


Some manufacturers, in order to 
get a supply of black, mixed up a 
witches’ broth of odds and ends. For 
example, red, yellow and blue prop- 
erly compounded will make black. 
Not a very good black; it is not clear, 
always, and artificial light is likely to 
have a disconcertingly stimulating 
effect upon it. But, after all, it is 
black, and the trade had to have it. 





Unhappily, in the mixture of one 
manufacturer who put out large quan- 
tities the red was highly susceptible 
to water. The consequence was that 
the ultimate consumer unfortunate 
enough to be caught in a rainstorm 
wearing a dress of this particular 
goods returned looking quite differ- 
ent from when she went out. As the 
poet sings (approximately) : 


“The shirt that went out in the 
morning, so black, 
Returned in the evening quite 
green.” 


What happened was that the red 
faded, leaving only yellow and blue. 
And yellow and blue mixed make 
green. Again the trade whisperers 
pointed a moral by saying, “American 
dyes won't stand.” 

And again they said the thing 
which was not true. For these dis- 
solving colors were not American but 
German. 


Blue has been another stumbling 
block. At the beginning of the war 
the Navy Department had much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the right blue for 
the sailors’ blouses. Finally one was 
secured which seemed satisfactory. 
Just as it was about to be accepted 
an expert inquired whether anyone 
had thought to look at it under arti- 
ficial light. No one had. The test 
was made. In the yellowish electric 
ray the solid and sober-looking blue 
of the daylight developed surprising 
reddish-purple tones. Doubtless, if 
the order had gone through and our 
blue-jackets had appeared in a night 
parade looking like a bunch of over- 
ripe plums, the dye propagandists 


would have had another argument 
against “‘unreliable”’ American col- 
ors. Yet, as it happened, that par- 


ticular dve was not American but 
Swiss. | 

New let us take one look—one will 
be enough—at the underlying thesis 
of all this color propaganda; namely, 
that German dyes are the only ones 
that are fast. Turn your memory 


back ten years to the day of the big 
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parade in your town. The main 
street is a mass of banners and bunt- 
ing. Flags are flying everywhere. 
The place is a riot of color. Every- 
thing is lovely until, early that morn- 
ing, along comes a misguided thun- 
derstorm and for an hour soaks the 
festal display. What happens? Why, 
the blue runs into the red, and the 
red runs away from the blue into the 
white, and if there is any green or 
yellow or purple around they mix in, 
and’ the big canvas shield with the 
municipal coat of arms and the legend 
“Welcome Visiting Firemen” dis- 
solves to a point where it looks like 
the lithograph they salvaged from the 
captain’s cabin when they dredged 
the day-boat out from under two 
fathoms of river water; and the pa- 
rade, eventually marches beneath a 
color scheme suggestive of a painter's 
palette struck by lightning. German 
colors, every one of them! Were 
they fast? Ask your memory. 

German colors are fast where there 
is need of their being fast. They are 
good colors in their proper place. To 
deny that would be silly. But so are 
American colors fast where there is 
need of their being fast, with the ex- 
ception of one class of colors, and 
that problem is well on the way to 
solution. Ninety per cent of the field 
is satisfactorily supplied by Ameri- 
can colors. 

The situation as regards American 
dyes is, briefly, as follows: For 
woolen goods the American colors 
are as reliable as were ever the Ger- 
man. Franklin H. Hiobbs, one of the 
foremost woolen manufacturers. in 
the country, guarantees the color of 
ail his mill output dved with Ameri- 
can colors. 

“We have felt just as much cer- 
tainty in using the American dye- 
stuffs as we ever did in using the 
‘;erman dyestuffs,” says President F. 
M. Hobbs of the great Arlington 
woolen mills, and adds that since the 
beginning of the war only American 
dyes have been used. 

With silks the condition is almost 
equally satisfactory. Last year the 
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head of the big Cheney silk plant tes- 
tified that 86 per cent of their needs 
were covered by American dyes, and 
with entire satisfaction. Since then 
the percentage has increased. It isa 
auestion of only a short time when 
the silk industry will rely exclusively 
upon American colors. 


it is only in the field of cotton 
goods that we still fall short of whol- 
ly satisfactory results. ‘The difficulty 
is in the so-called vat dyes (anthra- 
cene compounds), which resist mod- 
ern washing methods. The problem 
here is to produce colors for cotton 
goods which will not fade under the 
rigorous treatment of our laundries, 
chlorine bleaching and boiling with 
soap and alkali. he German anthra- 
cene preducts will stand up under 
this test. It might be fairly argued 
that chemical treatment of cotton 
goods is hard, not only on colors but 
en tabrics as well, and that house 
washing will save both. On this 
point President D. I’. Waters of the 
Master Dyers’ Association testified 
before the Senate committee that 
American dyes for wash goods were 
now so perfected that he would guar- 
antee them absolutely if they were 
washed at home. However, this is 
not enough for the American dye in- 
dustry. Our manufacturers will not 
rest content until they can success- 
fully challenge Germany in this lim- 
ited but difficult field of the washable 
vat dyes resistant to the modern 
laundry treatment. And one congern 
announces that it now has 20,000 
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pounds of anthracene colors, waiting 
only for standardization. Before 
spring, the experts predict, there will 
be American vat dyes in the market 
equal to the best that Germany can 
produce. 

All this is presented frankly as an 
argument to anend. The end is gov- 
ernmental protection for the Ameri- 
can dye industry until such time as it 
can withstand foreign (that is to say 
German) competition. This compe- 
tition would not be fair and open 
business rivalry. The past has shown 
that. It would involve ruinous price 
cutting, corruption of employees, 
bribery of dyers in American facto- 
ries, sabotage practised upon Amer- 
ican dyestuffs. Such has been the 
typical German methods in the cap- 
ture of the dye market. That they 
are not likely to change is shown by 
the following resolution passed by the 
huge German chemical trust, which 
controls the coal-tar dyes, at a meet- 
ing called to consider the foreign mar- 
Kets: 


“Resolved, That henceforth 
bribery shall be abolished ex- 
cept in the United States and 
in Russia.” 


The American dye manufacturer 
does not indulge in these amiable 
practices. It is a fighting trade. 
There is plenty of healthy rivalry, but 
it fights fair. For this reason there 
is a class of textile and other dyers 
now quietly “boosting” the German 
dye propaganda against the American 
product in the hope of reverting to 
the old profitable days of graft, 
whereof they were the beneficiaries. 

Were it merely a question of pro- 
tection for trade purposes to an 
American industry, I would not touch 
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pen to paper in aid of it; for it hap- 
pens I do not believe in that kind of 
protection. I do most earnestly be- 
lieve in a sufficient national protec- 
tion against possible future aggres- 
sion by other nations. A widely de- 
veloped and constantly developing 
dye industry is an absolute essential 
to any plan of national defense. It 
is as essential as army or navy, for 
without it they cannot fight. 

Whatever, in the specific agencies 
of warfare, is modern has grown out 
of the vast industry of making col- 
ors. 
the development of super-destructive 
agencies — possibly so terrific that 
they will destroy war itself—should, 
by the logic of events, derive from the 
same source. The nation possessing 
the greatest dye plants, with all that 
they connote, will be the most for- 
midable antagonist, and this is ac- 
tually, as Lord Moulton made it, an 
argument looking not to war but to 
peace. 

No war lord will dare wantonly to 
provoke a nation thus equipped. 


Dye-a-Grams 
Possibly some may now remember 
this department’s prediction that 


dyestuff houses would be busier dye- 
ing samples than mills would be dye- 
ing goods. 

—O— 

We dislike mixing bread with dyes 
—but if the price of the former is 
any indication, someone is “loafing” 
on the job! 


—()—— 
“Ten Minutes Isn’t Much” — Re- 
porter headline. No, but we'd hate 


to spend it writing to some Senators 
we know of! 
—Oo— 

We have a dim idea that con- 
science is the cause of more night 
work than anything else. 
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The heart of the American Dye- 
stuffs Industry, the Deepwater 
Works of the Du Pont Company 
at Deepwater Point, New Jersey. 










Building for permanence and not 
to méet a wartime emergency, our vast 
Deepwater Plant is the visible pledge of the 
Du Pont Company to America that her 
dyestuffs needs will be met, no matter what 
the situation without her borders. 


From the research laboratory, through every 
phase of manufacture back to the checking 
laboratory, adequate facilities, involving a 
tremendous investment, are provided for 
large scale production of the essential dye- 
stuffs required by the textile manufacturers 
and other dyestuffs consuming industries. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept., Dyestuffs Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















A New Direct Dye 


Excellent grays on cotton, and fabrics com- 
posed of both cotton and wool, and cotton 
and silk, are now obtained by the use of 


‘‘National’’ Erie Fast Gray M 


a level dyeing, direct dye of good fastness 
to light, washing and hot pressing. 

Of particular interest to printers is the fact 
that this new product discharges perfectly. 


Persistent effort on the part of our technolo- 
gists, combined with extensive plants with 
every modern facility, go far to explain the 
record of achievement in producing an ever 
increasing line of 


National Dyes 
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General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 








